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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—IN NEWGATE. 


am Tue session of 1794 went on with considerable dulness 
000 until Mr. Ponsonby introduced his Reform Bill on March 
— 4th; but this stagnation among the legislators was not 
04 because the country was in a lulled state. Right-boys 
000 and Defenders had never been more rampant. A large 
000 body of the former, assembling near Bandon, in the 
: county of Cork, swore the inhabitants of the districts 


round not to pay tithes, taxes, nor hearth-money ; when 
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the police and militia attempted to disperse them, the 
Right-boys routed those authorities completely. The 
organization of the Defenders spread into many counties 
heretofore free from their influence, and the outrages 
they committed were more frequent and ferocious. 

But Parliament in College Green tranquilly discussed 
a new Reform Bill—as if a man should arrange for the 
patching up of his roof while his house behind him was 
in flames. Sir Hercules Langrishe led the ministerial 
opposition to the measure, and declared that reform was 
but one step to revolution, and that the political convul- 
sions of France were only the natural consequences of 
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“a reforming spirit.” A majority of ninety-eight against 
the bill proved that most of the House agreed with him ; 
and Parliament was prorogued on the 25th March, hav- 
ing nothing more to do. 

Society stayed in Dublin for awhile, amusing itself. 
Aprés nous le déluge was the language of plenty of 
pleasure-seekers, dancing as it were on the erust of a 
volcano. Beneath the smiling surface of balls and routs, 
and viceregal entertainments, a world of conspiracy and 
unrest was seething. The mock parliament of Catholic 
delegates continued to meet in Taylor’s Hall, Back Lane, 
and whispered of French alliance as the only hope of Ire- 
land. A man had come over as secret envoy from the 
Committee of Public Safety in Paris to report on the 
political temper of the commonalty and the chances of 
success for aninvasion. He was called William Jackson, 
and was accompanied by an English attorney named 
Cockayne, whom he believed a personal friend, but who 
had in reality sold his services to the British Government 
as spy. By information from this person, all Jackson’s 
letters to his employers were intercepted at the post- 
office; and, had not: the leaders of the United Irishmen 
been jealously guarded in their intercourse with him 
(as they distrusted Cockayne from the outset, naturally 
wondering what could be the motive of an Englishman 
for playing false to his own government in favour of 
aliens), the whole conspiracy might have been fathomed 
at this period, and the rebellion of 1798 crushed in the 
germ. 

Mr. Rowan’s imprisonment in Newgate was not a 
severe one. His friends were allowed access, under 
proper restrictions ; the leaders of the United Irishmen 
were his frequent visitors. Fergus Kavanagh, though 
not sufficiently implicated in their plans to be known as 
one of them, was yet considered a promising pupil in 
those liberal theories which precede the practice of sedi- 
tion; and, having an admiration for Rowan’s private 
character (which was, indeed, blameless but for certain 
eccentricities), he sometimes whiled away one of the pri- 
soner’s weary hours with his conversation. 

They were sitting thus one April day in the small 
stone room which was Rowan’s residence, and which the 
care of his friends had made more habitable than a pri- 
son-cell is usually. The turf-sods were smouldering on 
the broad hearth, sending a lazy curl of faint bluish 
smoke straggling up the wide chimney, which was laced 
across with hidden bars; also the small window had 
bars of great strength across it, though it only looked 
into a dismal grey paved courtyard, deep as a walled 
well. Many books and papers were lying in disorder on 
the deal table, which was covered with a cloth cover; 
close to the inkstand, with its upright goose-quills, was 
perched the elbow of the prisoner, as he half-sat, half-lay, 
in an arm-chair, talking to Mr. Kavanagh. 

“TI didn’t like what MacNally’s footman told him 
about Cockayne’s mock sleep after dinner there one day. 
Jackson and he and Tone, and one or two others of our 
party, had gota little free-spoken over their claret, when 
the man who had brought in some fresh wine beckoned 
his master out of the room. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘ be careful 
what you say; for the strange gentleman that seems to 
be asleep hasn’t his eyes shut at all, but is watching you 
all through his fingers; I saw his eyes glistening as I 
passed by.’ That was the very evening Tone agreed to 
draw up the report for the French Committee, detailing 
the exact state of Ireland; and, if that English fellow 
should prove to be a traitor * 


“Let us hope not, sir,” said the young barrister, when 
he paused; “the very idea of such treachery is so re- 
puguant a 
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“Still believing the best ofall men !”” exclaimed Rowan, 
who was himself one of the most benevolently credulous 
of beings. “My young friend, you bave much to learn; 
the longer you live, the more distrustful will you become. 
I tried to dissuade Tone from furnishing the promised 
paper, and have at least the satisfaction to know that 
my warning made him more guarded, and that he refused, 
in Cockayne’s presence, to have anything to do with a 
projected embassy to France. I hope this renders him 
pretty safe; but it’s an uneasy subject—very uneasy.” 

Rowan’s head sank on his chest as he gazed on the 
smouldering embers of his fire—that resting-place for all 
troubled eyes, from immemorial times. His personal 
prospects, should Cockayne prove traitor, were none of 
the cheeriest ; before he suspected him—as, indeed, proof 
almost indubitable was required tomake Hamilton Rowan 
suspicious—he had committed his own self largely in his 
conversations with Jackson. 

“The report was to have been forwarded to-day under 
cover to a friend in Hamburg,” he said, rousing himself 
from unquiet thoughts; “I hope it’s all right. Not 
that I wish for French intervention here,” he added, 
with a quick change of position ; “ I am not in love with 
their triad of liberty, equality, and fraternity. But I 
do think the Catholics of this country are oppressed— 
heavily oppressed.” 

“ And Mr. Rowan has ever been the champion of the 
oppressed,” said young Kavanagh, recalling in memory 
many instances of his friend’s almost quixotic opposition 
to social wrongs, and his extraordinary sympathy for 
human affliction in every shape. 

“ But the remedy lies not in rebellion,” said the pri- 
soner, rising to his feet. A very noble figure, with 
great reserves of strength latent in it, and neither the 
head nor the face of a conspirator, but an honest, manly 
countenance, with fearless and benevolent eyes: the 
worthiest and least guilty of United Irishmen was he. 

“The remedy lies not in rebellion,” he was saying, 
“though that unfortunate manifesto (by reason of which 
I am here) seems to imply so. I can only say I never 
meant the words charged with such meaning to hayc 
an import so violent. But, stili, I adhere to the line of 
that document which says, ‘In four words lies all our 
power—Universal Emancipation and Representative 
Legislature.’ These are the great needs of Ireland.” 

That is, viewing Ireland as agitators of the day were 
wont to view it, merely from the political side; but 
what vast things else did Ireland need, and does Ireland 
need! We have come to a clearer vision; we know that 
there are things more essential to social welfare than 
even a parliament which shall personify purity; there 
is needed, above all other needs for a nation, the wider 
diffusion of the fear of God, which verily would bring the 
halcyon day of universal emancipation. “For, if the 
truth shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

Mr. Kavanagh’s memories reverted to the trial, and to 
Curran’s great oratorical effort. 

“Though I was in the dock of the King’s Bench,” 
said the prisoner, “I positively enjoyed that speech as 
if I had no personal interest about it. The general 
overcame the local.” 

“T was witness to a curious scene afterwards,” said 
the young barrister; “‘ when we came outside the court, 
the populace were bent on chairing Mr. Curran, and he 
But his declining was of 
no use, though he looked as dignified as he could, and 
desired them to desist, with his best air of authority. A 
gigantic porter stood by, looking down on the little 
lawyer with a sort of contemptuous admiration. ‘ Arrah, 
boys,’ says he, ‘ don’t let us mind the little crature; 
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here, Paddy, pitch him up this minit on my showldher.’ 
And so Mr. Curran was carried to his carriage, from 
which the horses were taken, and the mob drew him 
home. A second-hand tribute to yourself, Mr. Rowan !” 

Just then the under-gaoler knocked at the door, which 
was without fastening inside, and so stood perpetually 
open an inch or more; but a brawny padlock and 
formidable bolts were outside, used in the night-season. 
He merely looked in, ushering a gentleman whom 
Fergus Kavanagh knew to be a Mr. Dowling, one of 
the clique of United Irishmen. His half-scared look 
immediately struck both. Coming up close, without 
any of the usual prefaces of intercourse, he uttered the 
words, in a low tone, “ Have you heard that Jackson is 
arrested P” 

Mr. Rowan sat down, and a little of the scared look 
crept into even his countenance. “This is Cockayne’s 
doing!” was his first remark. 

“They seem to think not: Cockayne himself was 
arrested and brought before the Privy Council yesterday ; 
and Jackson was taken to-day, in the Fives Court.” 

“ What is the charge ?” 

“The worst: high treason.” 

Mr. Dowling sat down, and stretched out his feet 
towards the hearth. A silence fell on all three for a 
few minutes, while they looked the possibilities of the 
situation straight in the face. 

“TI know him to be a highly honourable man,” was 
Mr. Rowan’s next observation. ‘‘ Desperately indiscreet ; 
the worst person possible for a secret envoy ; but I could 
never connect the idea of him with treachery. He'll 
hold his tongue.” 

“TI hope so,” said Mr. Dowling. And there was 
another silence. Fergus Kavanagh, knowing that 
these gentlemen had an intimacy to which he made no 
pretensions, rose and took leave. Mr. Rowan shook 
his hand in an abstracted manner, as if he scarcely was 
conscious of the action. The news just brought in was 
truly of importance to him, and might make all the 
difference between the tranquil endurance of his two 
years’ imprisonment. for libel, and his public execution 
for high treason. 


CHAPTER XXX.—IN SACKVILLE STREET. 

Next evening but one the Butlers’ mansion in Stephen’s 
Green was grandly lighted up, and an assembly of the 
fashionable world was in progress. Round the doorway, 
where two feeble oil lamps twinkled and smoked in the 
yet lingering daylight of the sweet April evening, was 
gathered a whole posse of those inimitable beggars who 
are, alas! not yet extinct in Ireland, and who passed their 
remarks with much freedom upon the occupants of every 
carriage that drove up. A string of vehicles, slowly 
filing by, lined one side of the noble square, and de- 
posited their contents in succession opposite Colonel 
Butler’s hospitable threshold. Within the open door 
was a brilliant hall full of servants, a vista of staircase 
and passage, leading to somewhere yet more dazzling, 
along which pairs and groups slowly vanished from 
view of street eyes. , 

“ Arrah, an’ sure there’s Counsellor Curran himself. 
Long life to his honour, that do be always defindin’ the 
poor! An’ it’s yerself that won’t he plased, counsellor 
dear, to find ould Clomnel in forenent ye.” 

For these Irish crowds seemed to know all the per- 
sonal predilections of everybody; and the feud between 
the Chief Justice and the celebrated barrister was no 
secret. And there were cheers whenever a favourite 
appeared, groans when any person alighted who had 
offended the populace by any public or private act. The 
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neutral mass were allowed to pass with only personal 
observations, such as— 

“There’s ould Lady Leithrim, wid a row o’ curls that 
would delight your heart, an’ as black as a sloe. I won- 
dher how much they cost, Paddy?” 

“But look at the beautiful crature bchinc her, Mogue. 
Tundher-an’-turf! av she’d only allow me to light the 
pipe at the sparkle of her eye!” 

“ Whisht awhile ; here’s a grandee intirely, Jim. Och, 
murther! look at the postilions an’ all the silver they has 
on their backs; as much on one wristband as ‘ud feed 
the likes of uz for a month. ‘Troth, an’ ’tis only Jack 
Toler, after all; ’twould be too much throuble to groan 
him, boys; an’, moreover, me throat is sore afther Lord 
Clare; we'll let him pass this time.” 

There was nothing very forbidding in the short pursy 
figure and jovial countenance of the gentleman who 
emerged from the coach and turned his twinkling eyes 
towards the speaker, with a quizzical look. Yet, when he 
was Attorney-General in the state trials, and at the time 
of the Union, no man in Ireland was more detested ; all 
bis wit and talent could not redeem the fact of his being a 
crown lawyer. He was afterwards Lord Norbury, “ the 
founder of two peerages and an enormous fortune.’ 

Wit and talent of no ordinary order were circulating 
in Colonel Butler’s reception-rooms that night. Wan- 
dering from group to group, Fergus Kavanagh could not 
but admire the versatility of mental power that abounded 
and overflowed on all sides. It was not the mere froth- 
ing of fun and humour, though that was indeed plentiful, 
but the shrewdness, the common-sense, the cleverness, 
that ran like silver veins through the common ore of 
conversation. “A noble people,’ said he to himself, 
lately eome from the duller and more decorous circles of 
English society ; “noble in volume of brain, in thew 
and sinew, but with a great deficiency somewhere; is it 
in practicability ?” 

Card-tables were set in various corners, according to 
the pernicious fashion of the day, and were crowded 
with players and lookers-on. Certainly the stakes were 
trifling, seldom exceeding fourpenny points; but there 
was as much excitement about these, especially among 
the turbaned old ladies and yellow half-pay militia officers, 
as the heaviest bank at loo could create. Their chief 
interest in life were these nightly whist-tables, with the 
small successes and disappointments appended thereto; 
and they made the most of the questionable enjoyment. 

Evelyn Butler had been receiving her father’s guests, 
as in duty bound; and very radiant she looked, though 
her abundance of fair curls was concealed as much as 
possible, and a feather ornament, like the plume of a 
hearse, crowned her brows. On one point she had been 
firm with her milliner: she would not consent to appear 
in the terrible extent of undress which was coming into 
fashion, and which culminated to its extreme of scant 
drapery in 1800. Beside her stood an elderly aunt, her 
chaperon, who had made no remonstrance to the same 
effect; consequently was an embodiment of. limited 
clothes, arranged very tightly about her figure. If any 
belle of 1864 were to behold these of 1794, beyond doubt 
she would be indisposed to admire the tout ensemble, and 
would marvel as much at the peculiar costume as the 
fashionable dame of 1900 may be astonished at our crino- 
lines and cylinder hats. 

“ How are you, Fergus?” she said, when he made his 
way to her through the crowd; and a “ dandy macaroni” 
(to use the phrase of the day) who stood at her elbow, with 
quizzing-glass dangling from his fingers, certainly envied 
the long limp young barrister the manner of fhat greet- 
ing. They exchanged a few immaterial words; but one, 
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at least, felt that, in having met, the event of the evening 
for him was over. 

Yet he sauntered away after awhile, and joined in 
various strips of the political conversations going on 
around. Of course all these were of pretty much the 
same complexion; he was himself about the largest 
Liberal in the room. Colonel Butler prided himself on 
the fact that his house was a sort of nucleus for the 
Tories and True Blues. Counsellor John Philpot Curran 
was looked at rather suspiciously, because of all he had 
said about universal emancipation in the speech for 
Rowan ; but he had always had the entrée of the esta- 
blishment, and, after all, Colonel Butler reflected, it might 
have been done in the way of trade. Lawyers were 
expected to say so much more than their convictions, in 
order to serve their clients. 

So that Fergus Kavanagh heard but one class of 
opinions concerning the great news of the day—Jackson’s 
arrest, and probable disclosures before the Privy Council. 
The most exaggerated rumours were afloat as to the plot 
thus nipped in the bud: twenty-five thousand French 
would otherwise have landed next week at the mouth of 
the Shannon, or a fleet would have burned up the 
shipping in Belfast Lough, or the Cove of Cork. It was 
known for a certainty that Jackson’s friend, Cockayne, 
had been liberated after examination, and had gone to 
visit his unfortunate companion in Newgate, with condo- 
lence on his lips. Nobody but the hirers and the hire- 
ling as yet were aware that it was his information which 
had caused Jackson’s imprisonment, and was laying the 
train for Jackson’s ignominious death. 

“'They say he could compromise Reynolds, Wolfe Tone, 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald if he could be got to speak 
out,” said one old gentleman, with a queue that rivalled 
the colonel’s. 

“Well, I am informed that Lord Edward was very 
cautious, and refused to hold any communication with 
Cockayne,” was the reply. “I wouldn’t have given him 
credit for so much discretion, after the foolish way he 
acted in France—completely identifying himself with the 
sans-culottes, and the rest of them.” 

* Reynolds has disappeared,” said a third: “ supposed 
to be off to America; and Wolfe Tone is in a terrible 
fright at his country-house, not quite knowing whether 
he’s to expect the pillory, or the gallows in Green 
Street, for his share of the favours going. That was 
an unlucky paper of his that got into the hands of the 
post-office people.” 

“They talk of dispersing the Back-lane parliament 
very speedily,” observed the first speaker. “ Treason 
has been too long hatched there with impunity.” 

“But what about Rowan?” observed another, 
mysteriously; “no doubt about it, he’s deeply implicated; 
—we will have a second state trial, probably, and another 
brilliant oration from Curran. Look at him yonder— 
what a peculiar face and gait! Impossible not to say, 
‘There’s a remarkable man!’ ” 

With his head elevated, and face turned up towards 
the ceiling, as if his brilliant eyes were studying every 
inch of the stucco, his hands in his side-pockets, and his 
full under-lip protruded, the little man was sauntering 
down the apartment, apparently regardless of the throng 
of company who made way for him. Yet he had just 
left a group convulsed with merriment at some sally of 
his wit, and not a movement in the crowd escaped his 
quick observation. 

“ Studying some Nisi Prius effect,” whispered one of 
his detractors, a briefless man of the same profession. 
Fergus Kavanagh went up and spoke respectfully to the 
“star;” at the same moment the Solicitor-General came 





by and paused. Among John Toler’s talents was am 
almost unlimited power of pun and repartee. When 
upon the bench afterwards, his court in the Four-courts 
might be identified by the frequent peals of laughter 
issuing from it. Those eyes, not large and luminous 
with the fire of eloquence like Curran’s,.twinkled per- 
petually with an effervescence of humour, which covered 
a hard and selfish nature. 

Curran was inquiring from young Kavanagh concern- 
ing a mutual friend named Pepper, who had received a 
fall from his horse. 

“ Has he named the beast ?” says the Solicitor-General,. 
during his momentary pause; “ tell him, with my com- 
pliments, he ought to be called Pepper-caster.” 

The broad grin on the jester’s own face was not reci- 
procated on Curran’s. “Ah, Toler, that is too like your 
‘ Shake-speare,’” was his rejoinder. For a story was 
going the rounds that the Solicitor-General had met an 
acquaintance named Speare out riding, and complimented 
him on the paces of his horse. ‘I’ve been ordered to 
ride him for the exercise,” said the latter; whereupon 
Toler remarked, “I hope, then, his name is Shake- 
speare.” 

Such bubbles of word-playing rolled on the surface 
of society, while the deep dark current below contained 
almost fathomless possibilities of ruin. But Curran 
was not one of those who could play the fiddle when 
Rome was burning. The state of his native land caused 
him deep anxiety; and even now the thoughts were 
brooding in his bosom which gave rise to his effective 
speech on the condition of Ireland, delivered in the next 
session of Parliament. 

He took Fergus’s arm fora turn into a quieter room, 
where card-tables were commoner than conversation. 

“Tam pleased to see that you are prudent enough to: 
attend the levees at the castle,’ he observed; “for 
people suspect you of too great intimacy with the United 
Irish clique, my young friend.” 

“Indeed, sir!” Though it was no surprise to Fergus 
to hear it. 

“ No man would less advise you to become a sycophant 
for place or power than would I,” the elder barrister 
went on; “and I am well known to be no friend to the 
politics of the present viceroy. Lord Westmoreland has. 
trafficked in places and pensions to an extent unparal- 
lelled in the annals of patronage; and I have incurred a 
large amount of odium by opposition, in my seat in Parlia- 
ment, to the wasteful expenditure of public money for 
the purpose of procuring influence. Never was the 
nefarious practice of granting reversions of offices carried 
to such extent as during the existing administration. 
But, my young friend, with all this righteous indignation 
against abuses, there should co-exist prudence—pru- 
dence. And in one’s outset there is apt to be hot- 
headedness—do you perceive P” 

It was not the first friendly warning Fergus had had. 
He knew that even his childhood’s friend, Colonel Butler, 
looked suspiciously upon him; for he had not as yet 
Talleyrand’s art of using words to conceal his thoughts, 
instead of to declare them. 

A circumstance happened next afternoon which 
seemed to merge him deeper than ever in these poli- 
tical embroilments. 

He was passing along Sackville Street, going to 
visit a friend at the north side of the city; and, 
where the upper part of that street debouches into 
Rutland Square, opposite the Rotunda, his eye was 
caught by the figure of a man walking up and down, 
somewhat apart, in the shadow of the buildings. 
A second glance confirmed the first idea, which had 
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been rejected instantly by his mind as impossible: 
there was scarce any mistaking that noble figure, though 
it was endeavoured to be disguised with a slight stoop 
and the meanest garb, and that manly countenance, 
though the hat was pulled deep over its brows. 

Fergus walked on a few paces in positive bewilder- 
ment. Should he volunteer help? To do him justice, 
he thought little of the risk to his personal safety in so 
doing; his ability to render any aid was the measure of 
his hesitation. He came back after a few moments, 
affecting a careless manner, as if nothing was further 
from his thoughts than the tall figure in the shade. 
But he went up quite close, and said, in a low tone— 

“Mr. Rowan !” : 

“T thought you would know me,” said the other, 
shaking hands as with an ordinary acquaintance. “TI 
saw you passing, and you well-nigh started—little won- 
der that you should. I have just escaped from New- 
gate; and I know my secret is safe with you. Don’t 
stay here and get yourself into trouble: farewell.” 

“ But, sir,” pleaded Fergus, “ I may be of some use 
to you; two persons walking up and down in close con- 
versation are much less noticeable than one person 
loitering about. Pray take my arm, and tell me of this 
affair.” 

“T believe you are right; at the same time I cannot 
bear to expose you to danger. Have you any idea of 
the penalties you incur ?” 

“ Certainly, sir; I know them all accurately,” said 
Mr. Kavanagh with a smile, running over the list in his 
mind: “it is part of my profession to know them.” 

“True, true; I forgot you were a lawyer.” Taking 


his arm then, Rowan proceeded to detail the particulars 
of his escape ; how he had persuaded the under-gaoler to 


bring him to his own house for an hour, to sign some 
legal paper which would have lost force had it been 
executed in the prison; and then, going into a back room 
to speak with his wife and children, had changed his 
clothes, let himself down from the window by a rope, 
found his horse ready saddled in the stable, and rode to 
his friend Dowling’s. Here he found that the house 
was full of company, and Mr. Dowling could not leave 
them without suspicion, but appointed to meet him at 
the top of Sackville Street as soon as he could. 

“And never did I endure such a weary half-hour,” 
said Rowan. 





‘THE WILD FLOWERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY THE REV. G. HENSLOW, HAMPTON LUCY. 


Wuetner Shakespeare was a botanist or not, we will 
not undertake to say; but that, like all our great poets, 
the reverently admired, and fondly loved, the beautiful 
denizens of our woods and meadows, no one can hesitate 
to acknowledge. Scarcely is there any of our familiar 
floral friends that does not secure some praise from him, 
or bear some allusion. Many a time, doubtless, has the 
Bard of Avon wandered through the meadows bordering 
the river of his native home, where we can testify, from 
our own botanical excursions, do well nigh all the flowers 
that he has mentioned flourish in profusion. Indeed, we 
know a meadow, through which the Avon gently flows, 
adjoining the well-known deer-park of Charlecote, where 
the “king-cups,” “ king-fingers,” the blue and white 
milkwort, forget-me-not, the yellow rattle— 


** The daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks, all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds, of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” * 


’ 


* “ Love’s Labour Lost,’’ Act v. Scene 2. 
Our idea may be fanciful, but it is remarkable that the lady-smock 
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are so luxuriant that we might almost fancy “ Mickle” 
meadow to be the identical one here portrayed. 

That Shakespeare was at least familiar with the names 
of all, or nearly all, the wild flowers of his country, his 
frequent mention of them bears witness; and that he 
was not unacquainted with the properties, real or fancied, 
of many of the more peculiar, we think we are prepared 
to show. 

It is to some of these latter that we wish principally 
to draw attention, by mentioning a few facts concerning 
them that may not be uninteresting nor void of instruc- 
tion to the general reader. 

We will not, then, pause long to say much touching the 
familiar and universally loved violets, daisies, and blue- 
bells; for there must be few dwellers in the country 
who do not know some 


“bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine ;’’ 


or who have not gathered cowslips, either for home- 
made wine for the elder ones, or for the manufacturing 
of balls for the younger members of their family. It is 
this flower that the fairies prize. Thus, one of them to 
Puck— 
** Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
~ Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 


Let us now consider some of the more remarkable 
plants alluded to by our poet. 

One to which the most extraordinary superstitions 
have been attached is the mandrake (Atropa mandra- 
gora). This plant belongs to the same “order” or 
family (Solanacece) as the potato, tobacco, and henbane, 
and is, in fact, of the same genus as the deadly nightshade 
(Atropa belladonna), one of the most deadly poisonous of 
our British plants. It is an order peculiarly charac- 
terized by poisonous and narcotic qualities. These 
principles, indeed, are universally present in every spe- 
cies, though in some in so modified a form as scarcely 
to be called poisonous—e. q., the tubers of the potato; 
whereas in others, as the berries of belladonna, the oil 
of tobacco, and in the seeds of the thorn-apple (Datura 
stramonium), it is most virulent. ‘T'o return to the 
mandrake. The root of this plant is forked, similar to 
an ill-grown carrot, and was supposed to present some 
resemblance to the lower half of the human figure; it 
was imagined to possess the most incredible virtues in 
removing infirmities and in preserving from misfor- 
tunes ; but it was as credulously believed that to pull it 
up would be followed by the instantaneous death of the 
perpetrator ; that it shrieked or groaned when torn from 
the ground; and that, whoever heard the shriek, either 
died directly or became mad. Thus Shakespeare speaks 
of it— 

** Torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing them run mad ;”” 





(Cardamine pratensis), which is usually pink or light purple, is in this 
meadow frequently quite white. The poet, however, might have been 
alluding to another species (C. amara), which has larger but pure white 
flowers; but this species is more inclined to be aquatic, and grows by 
the Avon abundantly in certain spots, 
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and, in the 2nd Part of “ Henry vi,” Suffolk says— 
“ Would curses kill as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would-invent as bitter searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear.’’ 

All danger, however, ceased on the satisfactory extrac- 
tion of the mandrake, which then became the good 
genius of its fortunate possessor. The (reported) mode 
of obtaining it was to fasten the tail of a dog by a cord 
to the stem of the mandrake; the animal was then 
whipped, until by his struggles the plant was dragged 
from the ground. The persons assisting in this opera- 
tion were said to have their ears filled with pitch, lest 
they should hear the fatal shriek. 

One of our common poisonous British herbs men- 
tioned by Shakespeare is the hemlock. Every one is 
familiar with the “ witch” scene in Macbeth, where the 
three hideous old women gloat over their horrible 
concoction in the caldron—how the first comes forward 
and says— 

** Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d;” 
then the second— 

“ Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whined ;” 
then the third— 

“ Harpier cries, "Tis time! ’tis time!” 

Then they proceed in order to contribute their several 

abominable items, of which the third supplies— 
** Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches’ mummy; maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse,”’ etc. 

The hemlock here mentioned (Coniwm maculatwm) 
belongs to the family of platits Umbellifere, well known 
both in our fields and gardens; for many of this tribe 
are cultivated as culinary vegetables, such as pars- 
nip, carrot, parsley, celery, and fennel, mentioned by 
Ophelia— 

‘** There’s fennel for you, and columbines ;” 
while of the uncultivated species, are the sheep’s and 
fool’s parsley, wood sanicle, and several others, including 
the earth or pig-nut, the last being also alluded to by 
Shakespeare, who makes Caliban say— 
** I prythee let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts.” 
And, lastly, the rock samphire (Crithmun smavritimwim). 
Edgar says (“ King Lear,” Act 1v, Scene 6) :— 
** Come on, sir; here’s the place: stand still.— 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire,—dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.’’ 

The members of this group, the Umbellifers, as they are 
called, may be readily recognised by the peculiar para- 
chute-like form of the flower-stalk, called by botanists 
an umbel. It is an order, moreover, similar to the po- 
tato family, in that many of its members are poisonous, 
though not all. Hence it is one that must be looked 
upon with suspicion. Even the agreeable celery owes 
its wholesomeness only to its being blanched ; for certain 
deleterious properties are developed in the green parts 
that are exposed to light.* 

But, of all, the hemlock is probably the most deadly. 
It was the juice of this plant, according to some, that 





* Dr. Hooker, in the ‘Flora Antarctica,” mentions the curious fact, 
that in the low latitudes of the southern hemisphere celery grows wild, 
xnd, in consequence of the inconsiderable amount of light received in 


those regions, is naturally quite wholesome, and eaten without any arti- 
ficial blanching, 
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the greatest Athenian philosopher, Socrates, was com- 
pelled to drink. 

Let us now take leave of these direful plants, and 
turn to some of the more popular favourites. 


** here’s rosemary, that’s for remembrances 
Pray you, love, remember: and there is pansies, 
That’s for thoughis.’’ 


Thus speaks Ophelia. 

Every one knows the “pansy freaked with jet,” the 
viola tricolor of botanists, either in its diminutive wild 
form, or in its more noble condition, the florist’s pride, 
generally called heart’s-ease; but here Shakespeare 
gives us its derivation—“ a thought”—from the French 
pensée. It is also called “three faces under a hood,” 
“call me to you,” and “love in idleness,” under which 
name it is immortalized in the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” as supplying Oberon with the mysterious 
juice which, when expressed upon Titania’s eyelids, in- 
duced her upon waking to become enamoured of an ass. 

The origin of this name has been thus fancifully 
explained :— 


** It was at the noontide hour 
A lady reposed in a bower, 
Where, shaded between 
The branches of green, 
Blossom’d and blush’d a fair flower ; 
Not a pinion was moved, nor a breeze was heard, 
As with curious hand the lady stirr’d 
The leaves of this unknown flower, 
** She saw in its cradling bloom 
A cherub, with folding plume, 
And a bow unstrung ; 
And arrows were flung 
O’er the cup of this opening flower; 
And the lady fancied she much had need 
Of the light of his wakening cyes to read 
The name of this unknown flower. 
** She placed it too near to her breast, 
And the cherub was charmed from his rest ; 
Then he winged a dart 
At the lady’s heart 
From the leaves of this trencherous flower. 
‘Ah! cruel child,’ said the lady, ‘I guess, 
Too late, that Love in Idleness 
Is the name of this unknown flower.’ ” 

The “ blue-veined violets,” as Shakespeare calls the 
sweet-scented species, of the same genus as the pansy, 
of course meet with abundant allusion. Thus— 

—“ violets dim, 
** But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 
Amongst supposed vulneraries, Shakespeare makes allu- 
sion to— 
* The plantain ribbed, that heals the reaper’s wound.” 

In “ Romeo and Juliet,” we believe, it is said that— 

** Your plantain leaf is excellent for your broken shin.” 


Amongst fruits mentioned by Shakespeare, the apple 
comes in for frequent allusion. Thus, the clown in the 
“ Winter’s Tale” says— 
**T must have saffron to colour the warden pies.” 

Again, in the 2nd Part of “King Henry rv,” Act v, 
Scene 3, Shallow says— re 

** Nay, you shall see mine orchard: where, in an arbour, we will eat a 
last year’s pippin of my own grafling, with a dish of carraways, and so 
forth ;” 
whereupon Davy proceeds to fetch “a dish of leather- 
coats” for him. 

Again, in the dialogue between Mercutio and Romeo 

(* Romeo and Juliet,” Act 11, Scene 4)— 


Mercutio, I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 

Romeo, Nay, good goose, bite not. 

Mercutio. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it is a most sharp sance. 
Romeo, And is it not well served into a sweet goose ? 


These three kinds thus mentioned are all grown in 


| Warwickshire to this day. ‘The first, however, is more 
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usually called “ hard warden,” and the second is better 
known as the “russetine ;” while the last of the three is 
remarkable for its astringent taste, and is now prized 
more especially as a cider apple.* 

The medlar, another example of the same family 
(Rosacee), to which the.apple, pear, plum, apricot, rose, 
and strawberry belong, has a brief allusion to the fact 
of its only becoming eatable after having undergone a 
kind of putrefactive fermentation. 

“You'll be rotten,” says Rosalind to Touchstone, “ ere 
you be half ripe, and that’s the virtue of the medlar.” 

Space will not permit us to make mention of all the 
plants alluded to by our poet ; but those of which we have 
given these brief notices we think fully corroborate our 
view of his fondness for the beauties of the meads and 
woodlands, as well as of his intimate knowledge of the 
real or supposed virtues and properties of many. 





HUGH MILLER’S VISIT TO STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON+ 


Tus drive from Birmingham, for the greater part of the 
way, is rather tame. There is no lack of fields and 
hedge-rows, houses and trees; but, from the great flat- 
ness of the country, they are doled out to the eye in 
niggardly detail, at the rate of about two ficlds and three 
hedge-rows at a time. Within a few miles of Stratford- 
on-Avon, however, the scenery improves. We are still 
on the Upper New Red Sandstone, and on this formation 
the town is built: but the Lias beyond shoots out, just 
in the line of our route, into a long promontory, capped 
by two insulated outliers, that, projected far in advance, 
form the outer piquets of the newer and higher system; 
and for some four or five miles ere we enter the place, 
we coast along the tree-mottled shores of this green 
headland and its terminal islands. A scattered suburb 
introduces us to a rather commonplace-looking street of 
homely brick houses, that seem as if they had all been 
reared within the last half century; all, at least, save 
one, a rude, unsightly specimen of the oak-framed 
domicile of the days of Elizabeth and James. Its walls 
are encrusted with staring white-wash, its beams care- 
lessly daubed over with lamp-black; a deserted butcher’s 
shop, of the fifth-rate class, with the hooks still sticking 
in the walls, and the sill-board still spread out, as if to 
exhibit the joints, occupies the ground floor; the one 
upper storey contains a single rickety casement, with 
a forlorn flower-pot on the sill; and directly in front 
of the building there is what seems a rather clumsy 
sign-board, hung between two poles, that bears on its 
weather-beaten surface a double line of white faded 
letters on a ground of black. We read the inscription, 
and this humblest of dwellings—humble, and rather 
vulgar to boot-—-rises in interest over the palaces of 
kings :—“ The immortal Shakespeare was born in this 
house.” I shall first go and see the little corner his 
birth-place, I said, and then the little corner his burial- 
place: they are scarce half a mile apart; nor, after the 
lapse of more than two centuries, does the intervening 
modicum of time between the two events, his birth and 
his burial, bulk much larger than the modicum of space 
that separates the respective scenes of them; but how 
marvellously is the world filled with the cogitations 
which employed that one brain in that brief period! 
Could it have been some four pounds weight of con- 





* “ Shakspeare: his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood.” 

t “First Impressions of England and its People.”’ Mr. Miller’s visit 
Was in 1845, before the railway had reached the quict old town of 
Stratford, 
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voluted matter, divided into two hemispheres, that, 
after originating these buoyant immaterialities, pro- 
jected them upon the broad current of time, and bade 
them sail onwards and downwards for ever? I cannot 
believe it: the sparks of a sky-rocket survive the rocket 
itself but a very few seconds. I cannot believe that 
these thoughts of Shakespeare, “that wander through 
eternity,” are the mere sparks of an exploded rocket— 
the mere scintillations of alittle galvanic battery, made 
of fibre and albumen, like that of the torpedo, and whose 
ashes would now lie in the corner of a snuff-box. 

I passed through the butcher’s shop, over a broken 
stone pavement, to a little gloomy kitchen behind, and 
then, under charge of the guide, up a dark narrow stair, 
to the low-browed room in which the poet was born. 
The floor of old oak, much worn in the seams, has 
apparently undergone no change since little Bill, be- 
frocked and be-booted in woollen prepared from the 
rough material by the wool-comber his father, coasted it 
along the walls, in bold adventure, holding on, as he 
went, by tables and chairs. The ceiling, too, though 
unluckily covered up by modern lath and plaster, is in 
all probability that which stretched over the head of the 
boy. It presents, at least, no indication of having been 
raised. A man rather above the middle size may stand 
erect under its central beam with his hat on, but with 
certainly no room to spare; and it seems more than 
probable that, had the old ceiling been changed for ano- 
ther, the new one would have been heightened. But the 
walls have been sadly altered. The one window of the 
place is no longer that through which Shakespeare first 
saw the light; nor is the fire-place that at which ho 
stealthily lighted little bits of stick, and twirled them in 
the air, to see the fiery points converted into fiery 
circles. ‘There are a few old portraits and old bits of 
furniture, of somewhat doubtful lineage, stuck round the 
room; and, on the top of an antique cabinet, a good 
plaster cast of the monumental bust in the church, in 
which, from its greater accessibility, one can better 
study than in the original, the external signs affixed by 
nature to her mind of largest calibre. Every part of 
the walls and ceiling is inscribed with names. I might 
add mine, if I chose, to the rest, the woman told me; 
but I did not choose it. Milton and Dryden would have 
added theirs; he, the sublimest of poets, who, ere 
criticism had taken the altitude of the great writer whom 
he so fervently loved and admired, could address him in 
the fondness of youthful enthusiasm as “my Shake- 
speare;” and he, the sympathetic critic, who first dared 
to determine that “of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, Shakespeare had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul.” Messrs. Wiggins and Tims, too, would 
have added their names; and all right. They might 
not exactly see for themselves what it was that rendered 
Shakespeare so famous; but their admiration, entertained 
on trust, would be at least a legitimate echo of his 
renown; and so their names would have quite a right 
to be there as representatives of the outer halo—the 
second rainbow, if I may so express myself—of the 
poet’s celebrity. But I was ashamed to add mine. I 
remembered that I was a writer ; that it was my business 
to write—to cast, day after day, shavings from off my 
mind—the figure is Cowper’s—that went rolling away, 
crisp and dry, among the vast heap already on the floor, 
and were never more heard of; and so I didn’t add my 
name. : 

No one need say what sort of a building the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon is: no other edifice in the king 
dom has half so often employed the pencil and the 
burin. I may just remark, however, that it struck me 
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SMAKESPEARE’S BIRTHELACE AT THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


at a little distance, rising among its graceful trees, 
beside its quiet river, as one of the finest old English 


churches I had yet seen. One passes, in approaching 
it from the poet’s birth-place, through the greater part 
of Stratford. We see the town-hall, a rather homely 
building—the central point of the bizarre Jubilee 
Festival of 1769—with a niche in front, occupied by a 
statue of Shakespeare, presented to the town by David 
Garrick, the grand master of ceremonies on the occasion. 
We then pass a lane, which leads down to the river, and 
has a few things worth looking at on either hand. 
There is an old Gothic chapel on the one side, with so 
ancient a school attached to it, that it existed as such 
in the days of the poet’s boyhood; and in this school, it 
is supposed, he may have acquired the little learning 
that served fairly to enter him on his after-course of 
world-wide attainment. Little, I suppose, would have 
served the purpose; a given knowledge of the alphabet, 
and of the way of compounding its letters into words as 
his premises, would have enabled the little fellow to 
work out the rest of the problem for himself. There 
has beet much written on the learning of Shakespeare, 
but not much to the purpose: one of our old Scotch 
proverbs is worth all the dissertations on the subject I 
have yet seen. ‘“ God’s bairns,” it says, “are eath to 
lear,” i.e. easily instructed. Shakespeare must, I sup- 
pose, have read many more books than Homer (we may 
be sure, every good one that came in his way, and some 
bad ones), and yet Homer is held to have known a thing 
or two; the more ancient poet was unquestionably 
as ignorant of English as the more modern one of 
Greek; and as the one produced the “ Iliad” without 
any acquaintance with “Hamlet,” I do not see why the 
other might not have produced “ Hamlet” without any 





acquaintance with the “Iliad.” Johnson was quite in 
the right in holding, that though the writings of Shake- 
speare exhibit “ much knowledge, it is often such know- 
ledge as books did not supply.” He might have added 
further, that the knowledge they display, which books 
did supply, is of a kind which might be all found in 
English books at the time—fully one-half of it, indeed, 
in thé romances of the period. Every great writer, in 
the department in which he achieves his greatness, 
whether he be a learned Milton or an unlearned Burns, 
is self-taught. One stately vessel may require much 
tugging ere she gets fairly off the beach, whereas an- 
other may float off, unassisted, on the top of the flowing 
tide; but when once fairly prosecuting their voyage in 
the open sea, both must alike depend on the spread sail 
and the guiding rudder, on the winds of heaven and the 
currents of the deep. 

On the opposite side of the lane, directly fronting the 
chapel and forming the angle where lane and street 
unite, there is a plain garden-wall, and an equally plain 
dwelling-house; and these indicate the site of Shake- 
speare’s domicile—the aristocratic mansion—one of the 
“greatest,” it is said, in Stratford—which the vagrant 
lad, who had fled the country in disgrace, returned to 
purchase for himself, when still a young man—no 
longer a vagrant, however, and “well to do in the 
world.” The poet’s wildnesses could not have lain deep 
in his nature, or he would scarce have been a wealthy 
citizen of Stratford in his thirty-third year. His gardens 
extended to the river side—a distance of some two or three 
hundred yards; and doubtless the greater part of some 
of his later dramas must have been written amid their 
close green alleys and straight-lined walks—for they 
are said to haye been quaint, rich, and. formal, in 
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accordance with the taste of the period; and so com- 
fortable a mansion was the domicile, that in 1643, Queen 
Henrietta, when at Stratford with the royalist army, 
made it her place of residence for three weeks. I need 
scarce tell its subsequent story. After passing through 
several hands, it was purchased, about the middle of the 
last century, by the Rev. Francis Gastrall—a nervous, 
useless, ill-conditioned man, much troubled by a bad 
stomach and an unhappy temper. The poet’s mulberry 
tree had become ere now an object of interest; and his 
reverence, to get rid of the plague of visitors, cut it 
down and chopped it into faggots. The enraged people 
of the town threw stones and broke his reverence’s 
windows; and then, to spite them gtill more, and to get 
rid of a poor-rate assessment to boot, he pulled down the 
poet’s house. And so his reverence’s name shares, in 
consequence, in the celebrity of that of Shakéspeare— 
“pursues the triumph and partakes the gale.’ The 
Rev. Francis Gastrall must have been, I greatly fear, 
a pitiful creature; and the clerical prefix in no degree 
improves the name. 

The quiet street gets still quieter as one approaches 
the church. We see on either side a much greater 
breadth of garden-walls than of houses—walls with the 
richly-fruited branches peeping over; and at the church- 
yard railing, thickly overhung by trees, there is so 
dense a mass of foliage, that of the church, which towers 
so high in the distance, we can discern no part save the 
door. A covered way of thick o’er-arching limes runs 
along the smooth flat grave-stones from gateway to 
doorway. ‘The sunlight was streaming this day in many 
a fantastic patch on the lettered pavement below, though 
the chequering of shade predominated; but at the close 
of the vista the Gothic door opened dark and gloomy, in 








the midst of broad sunshine. The Avon flows past the 
churchyard wall. One may drop a stone at arm’s-length 
over the edge of the parapet, into four-feet water, and 
look down on shoals of tiny fish in play around the 
sedges. I entered the silent church, and passed along 
its rows of old oak pews, on to the chancel. The 
shadows of the trees outside were projected dark against 
the windows, and the numerous marbles of the place 
glimmered cold and sad in the thickened light. The 
chancel js raised a single step over the floor—a step 
some twelve or fourteen inches in height; and, ranged 
on end along its edge, just where the ascending foot 
would rest, there lie three flat tombstones. One of 
these covers the remains of “ William Shakespeare, Gen- 
tleman;” the second, the remains of his wife, Ann 
Hathaway; while the third rests over the dust of his 
favourite daughter Susanna, and her husband John 
Hall. And the well-known monument—in paley tints 
of somewhat faded white lead—is fixed in the wall 
immediately above, at rather more than a man’s height 
from the floor. 

At the risk of being deemed sadly devoid+of good 
taste, I must dare assert that I better like the homely 
monumental bust of the poet, low as is its standing 
as a work of art, than all the idealized representations of ' 
him which genius has yet transferred to marble or 
canvas. There is more of the true Shakespeare in it. 
Burns complained that the criticisms of Blair, if adopted, 
would make his verse “too fine for either warp or woof;” 
and such has been the grand defect of the artistic 
idealisms which have been given to the world as por- 
traits of the dramatist. ‘They make him so pretty a 
fellow, all redolent of poetic odours, “shining so brisk” 
and “smelling so sweet,” like the fop that annoyed 
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Hotspur, that one seriously asks if such a person could 
ever have got through the world. No such type of 
tan, leaving Stratford penniless in his twenty-first year, 
would have returned in his thirty-third to purchase the 
“capital messuage” of New Place, “ with all the appur- 
tenances,” and to take rank amid the magnates of his 
native town. The poet of the artists would never have 
been “ William Shakespeare, Gentleman,” nor would his 
burying-ground have Jain in the chancel of his parish 
church. About the Shakespeare of the stone bust, on 
the contrary, there is a purpose-like strength and 
solidity. The head, a powerful mass of brain, would 
require all Dr. Chalmers’s hat; the forehead is as broad 
as that of the Doctor, considerably taller, and of more 
general capacity; and the whole countenance is that of 
a shrewd, sagacious, kindly-tempered man, who could, 
of course, be poetical when he willed it—vastly more so, 
indeed, than anybody else—but who mingled wondrous 
little poetry in the management of his every-day busi- 
ness. The Shakespeare of the stone bust could, with a 
very slight training, have been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and in opening the budget, his speech would 
embody many of the figures of Cocker, judiciously 
arranged, but not one poetical figure. 

On quitting the church, I walked for the better part 
of two miles upwards along the Avon—first on the 
Stratford side to the stone bridge, which I crossed, and 
then on the side opposite, through quiet, low-lying 
meadows, bordered by fields. Up to the bridge the 
stream is navigable, and we may see the occasional sail 
gleaming white amid the green trees, as it glides past 
the resting-place of the poet. But on the upper side 
there are reaches through which even a light shallop 
would have difficulty in forcing her way. The bulrush 
attains, in the soft cozy soil that forms the sides and 
bottom of the river, to a great size: I pulled stems from 
eight to ten feet in height; and in the flatter inflections, 
where the current stagnates, it almost chokes up the 
channel from side to side. Here it occurs in tall hedge- 
like fringes that line and overtop the banks—there, in 
island-like patches, in the middle of the stream—yonder, 
in diffused transverse thickets, that seem to connect the 
fringes on the one side with the fringes on the other. 
I have rarely seen anything in living nature—nature 
recent and vital—that better enabled me to realize the 
luxuriant aquatic vegetation of the Coal Measures. The 
unbroken stream dimples amid the rushes; in the 
opener depths we may mark, as some burnished fly 
flutters along the surface, the sullen plunge of the carp; 
the eel, startled by the passing shadow, wriggles out- 
ward from its bank of mud; while scores of careless 
gudgeons, and countless shoals of happy minnows, dart 
hither and thither, like the congregated midges that 
dance unceasingly in the upper element but a few 
inches over them. For the first mile or so, the trees 
which line the banks are chiefly old willow pollards, with 
stiff rough stems and huge bunchy heads. Shrubs of 
various kinds, chiefly, however, the bramble and the 
woody nightshade, have struck root atop into their 
decayed trunks, as if these formed so many tall flower- 
pots; and we may catch, in consequence, the unwonted 
glitter of glossy black and crimson berries from amid 
the silvery leaves. The scenery improves as we ascend 
the stream. The willow pollards give place to forest 
trees, carelessly grouped, that preserve, unlopped and 
unmutilated, their proper proportions. But the main 
features of the landscape remain what they were. A 
placid stream, broadly befringed with sedges, winds in 
tortuous reaches through rich meadows; and now it 
sparkles in open sunlight, for the trees recede; and 





anon it steals away, scarce seen, amid the gloom of 
bosky thickets. And such is the Avon—Shakespeare’s. 
own river. Here must he have wandered in his boy- 
hood, times unnumbered. That stream, with its sedges 
and its quick glancing fins—those dewy banks, with 
their cowslips and daffodils—trees chance-groupcd, 
exactly such as these, and to which these have suc- 
ceeded—must all have stamped their deep impress on 
his mind; and, when an unsettled adventurer in London, 
they must have risen before him in all their sunshiny 


peacefulness, to inspire feelings of sadness and regre*;. - 


and when, in after days, he had found his true vocation, 
their loved forms and colours must have mingled with 
the tissue of his poetry. And here must he have walke:) 
in sober middle life, when fame and fortune had both 
been achieved, happily to feel amid the solitude that 
there is but little of solid good in either, and that, even 
were it otherwise, the stream of life glides away to its 
silent bourne, from their gay light and their kindly 
shelter, to return mo more for ever. What would his 
thoughts have been, if, after spending in these quiet 
recesses his fiftieth birth-day, he could have foreseen 
that the brief three score and ten annual revolutions— 
few as certainly as evil—which have so long summed 
up the term of man’s earthly existence, were to be 
mulcted, in his case, of fall seventeen years ! 

How would this master of human nature have jadged 
of the homage that has now been paid him for these two 
centuries? and what would have been his theory of 
“Hero Worship?” Many a bygone service of this 
inverted religion has Stratford-on-Avon witnessed. The 
Jubilee devised by Garrick had no doubt much of the 
player in it; but it possessed also the real devotional 
substratum, and formed the type, on a splendid scale, 
not less in its hollowness than in its ground-work of 
real feeling, of those countless acts of devotion of which 
the poet’s birth and burial places have been the scene. 

An instinct so widely diffused and so deeply im- 
planted in human nature, cannot surely be a mere 
accident: it must form, however far astray of the 
proper mark it may wander, one of the original com- 
ponents of the mental constitution, which we have not 
given ourselves. What would it be in its integrity? 
It must, it would appear, have humanity on which to 
rest—a nature identical with onr own; and yet, when 
it finds nothing higher than mere humanity, it is con- 
tinually running, as in the case of the Stratford Jubilee, 
into grotesque idolatry. Did Shakespeare, with all his 
vast knowledge, know where its aspirations could be 
directed aright? The knowledge seems to have got 
somehow into his family ; nay, she who appears to have 
possessed it was the much-loved daughter on whom his 
affections mainly rested, 

** Witty above her sexe; but that’s not all,— 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall.” 
So says her epitaph in the chancel, where she sleeps at 
the feet of her father. There is a passage in the poet's 
will, too, written about a month ere his death, which 
may be, it is true, a piece of mere form, but which may 
possibly be something better. “I commend my soul 
into the hands of God my Creator, hoping, and assuredly 
believing, throngh the only merits of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting.” It is, 
besides, at least something, that this play-writer and 
play-actor, with wit at will, and a shrewd appreciation of 
the likes and dislikes of the courts and monarchs he had 
to please, drew for their amusement no Mause Head- 
riggs or Gabriel Kettledrummles. Puritanism could 
have been no patroniser of the Globe Theatre. Both 





Elizabeth and James hated the principle with a perfect. 
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hatred, and strove hard to trample it out of existence; 
and such a laugh at its expense as a Shakespeare could 
have raised, would have been doubtless a high luxury; 
nay, Puritanism itself was somewhat sharp and pro- 
voking in those days, and just a little coarse in its jokes, 
as the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts survive to testify; but 
the dramatist, who grew wealthy under the favour of 
the Puritan-detesting monarchs, was, it would seem, not 
the man to make reprisals. There are scenes in his 
earlier dramas, from which, as eternity neared upon his 
view, he could have derived little satisfaction; but there 
is no “Old Mortality” among them. Had the poor 
player some sense of what his beloved daughter seems 
to have clearly discovered—the true “ Hero Worship?” 
In his broad survey of nature and of man, did he mark 
one solitary character standing erect amid the moral 
waste of creation, untouched by taint of evil or of weak- 
ness—a character infinitely too high for even his vast 
genius to conceive, or his profound comprehension to 
fathom P Did he draw near to inquire, and to wonder, 
and then fall down humbly to adore ? 





THE HOLOCAUST AT SANTIAGO. 


Tue observation may have been made by many, as it has 
been made by ourselves, that whenever a person takes 
pen in hand to narrate the particulars of some deeply 
harrowing occurrence that has passed under the writer’s 
own immediate ken, then is the description usually more 
powerful, more eloquent, than the most studied essays of 
more practised scribes. Over and over again has this 
circumstance been brought home to our comprehension ; 
and, collaterally, we also have remarked that mere edu- 
cation, mere skill in the command of language, has 
little to do with the power of the composition, in respect 
of the feelings its perusal elicits. The home pressure of 
strong emotional feelings, especially the feeling of grief, 
is more prone to inspire true force of diction in literary 
composition than the deepest study would be. 

Desirous of laying before our readers some prominent 
facts in connection with the horrible conflagration in 
the Jesuits’ church of La Compania, in Santiago, whereby 
more than two thousand females, and some two hundred 
men, were burnt or smothered to death; and having 
studied the various recitals which have been published 
up to this time, we soon came to understand that no 
mere second-hand narrative of ours could compare for 
force and verisimilitude with descriptions that had ap- 
peared in the various Chilian newspapers, and in an 
especial degree with the account that had appeared in 
the Valparaiso “Mercurio del Vapor.’ We shall, 
therefore, presently reproduce that account, translated 
literally as may be, feeling assured that the plain narra- 
tive would better subserve the objects we have in view 
than the most laboured compilation. 

Properly contemplated, that native account furnishes 
abundant material for contemplation. Perhaps the first 
particular in which the recital may strike most readers, 
will be the tawdry ornamentation of a place of Christian 
worship with a sea of muslin—to use the translated 
Spanish phrase—mingled with thousands of lamps, each 
holding, in the so-called “ liquid gas,” a fluid indefinitely 
more. dangerous than ordinary oil. The attention of 
others may have been more particularly addressed to 
the impiety in which the so-called post-office of heaven 
could only have originated. Priestly selfishness, arro- 
gance, and superstition may, again, have seemed the most 
prominent characteristic in the estimation of another 





pressed with another feeling in a far higher degree. 
What struck us most was the free out-spokenness of the 
Chilian public press—there, as everywhere else, the organ 
and reflex of public opinion. It is impossible, we think, 
to rise from perusal of the narrative which we shall pre- 
sently subjoin, without coming to the conclusion that 
the Chilian public are a long way in advance of the 
degrading and cruel, and worse than puerile, superstition 
supported by the priests. If the newspaper account, 
literally translated from the original for our use, had 
been written in England, its tenor could hardly have 
been more unfavourable to the mummeries which have 
eventuated in a result so deplorable. Moreover, accord- 
ing to accounts which have reached us subsequent to 
the date of the narrative transcribed, public opinion at 
Santiago has carried the point of wholly demolishing the 
Jesuit Church of La Compania, within the walls of which 
the holocaust took place. 

A notable fact, one that should be well taken cogni- 
sance of, in relation to this calamity—accident we will 
not call it—is the large preponderance of women. To 
persons who have lived much in Roman Catholic 
countries, that circumstance will impress the mind as 
nothing extraordinary, nothing new. It is everywhere 
and always thus, so often as these tinsel shows are 
exhibited: women constitute the bulk of the congrega- 
tion, sometimes the entire congregation. 

To make the picture of the tragedy complete, readers 
should bear in mind that the Chilian summer begins in 
the middle of November and lasts to the middle of 
February. Hence, it was about midsummer, though on 
the very verge of Christmas, when the burning took 
place; and the poor female victims were doubtless clad 
in lightest and most readily inflammable articles of 
clothing. 

On the present melancholy occasion, we can hardly 
find it in our hearts to enter upon such local descrip- 
tions as the mention of Santiago might otherwise seem 
to require. ew readers will care to know that it holds, 
or did hold, almost 80,000 inhabitants; that its longi- 
tude is 70° 44’ west, and its latitude is 33° 26’ south; that 
its streets are beautifully regular, intersecting each other 
at right angles, like the chequers on a chess-board, and 
that it stands on the river Mapocho; that its great 
square measures 450 feet on each side, or that it is 
distant 55 miles east south-east of Valparaiso. Per- 
haps, too, the reminder may seem pedantic, may fall 
flat, stale, and unprofitable on the ear, that hydrogen 
gas could never have been used for illuminating purposes, 
inasmuch as it burns with almost no light at all; car- 
buretted hydrogen gas is what the engineer alluded to 
in the narrative must have meant. Then, lastly, as 
relates to the term “liquid gas”—gaz portatil, as the 
Spaniards call it, this is wholly a popular, and, in some 
measure, a local term used generally to designate any 
of the more volatile hydrocarbons, as chemists call them, 
—liquids of which turpentine, camphine, and naphtha 
furnish examples. These preliminary remarks being 
made, we shall at once lay before the reader a transla- 
tion of the account of the catastrophe which was pub- 
lished in the Chilian newspaper :— 

“Every year, from the 8th of November to the 8th 
of December—the day of the Immaculate Conception— 
lasted a splendid festival; of which orchestral music, 
singing, and an astonishing prodigality of liquid gas, 
wax, and every luminous combustible in the world,. 
glittered and flared in every part—in the cornices, on 
the ceiling, and particularly on the high altar. Every 
night the church blazed with a sea of flame, and fluttered 


class of readers; but we confess our mind has been im- | with clouds of muslin and gauze draperies. It could 
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only be lighted up in time by beginning in the middle 
of the afternoon, and the work of extinguishing was 
only ended when the night had far advanced. In 1858, 
they thought of adopting hydrogen gas; but the en- 
gineer’s plan, though convenient and safe, was rejected. 
A priest named Ugarte headed that sisterhood from the 
beginning, and worked his way down to such a depth 
of superstition, that one of his least extravagances was 
the invention of a celestial post-office trick, by which 
the ‘Daughters of Mary’ might correspond with the 
Virgin in writing. At the entrance to the temple the 
Virgin’s letter-box was constantly open, and there per- 
sons of robust faith* deposited, in sealed letters, their 
wishes and their prayers. Every Wednesday that letter- 
box for eternity was placed before the high altar; and 
Ugarte, who acted as postman between the Mother of 
God and her daughters, exhibited to the Divinity those 
offerings; of course keeping that singular correspond- 
ence to himself. This same mountebank got up a reli- 
gious raffle for the favour of the Virgin; in a recent 
instance two prizes being drawn by a sceptical minister 
of state and a woman whose character was not dubious. 
The old times of pagan idolatry had been resuscitated in 
the centre of exaggerated Catholicism. The church of 
the Compania, built in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, possessed a spacious nave, but a roof that only 
dated from fifteen years ago, of painted timber. The 
only door of easy access to the devotees was the prin- 
cipal one in the centre, the small doors leading into the 
sides being opened only half-way, and obstructed by 
screens. Near the high altar there was a little door 
communicating with the sacristy. 

‘“* A few minutes before seven o’clock, on the evening of 
the 8th of December, more than three thousand women 
and a few hundred men knelt in that church, crammed 
to overflowing. However, that did not prevent a com- 
pact mass of fanatics from attempting to fight their way 
in from the steps, because it was the last night of the 
month of Mary, and no one could bear to lose the closing 
sermon of the priest Ugarte, who always succeeded, by 
his exciting declamations, in drowning in tears that 
place so soon to be a sea of fire. Then Eizaguirre, the 
apostolic nuncio, and favourite of Pius 1x, the founder 
of the American college at Rome, was to preach also. 
It is said that Ugarte, wounded in his feelings as chap- 
Jain of the Daughters of Mary, because Eizaguirre had 
told him that the illuminations of his church could not 
be compared with what he had seen at Rome, exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘I will give him, when he comes to 
preach, such an illumination as the world has never 
seen.’ Nobody can deny that Ugarte has kept his 
word. 

“ Indeed, the lighting of all the lamps and candles had 
hardly finished, when the liquid gas, in a transparency 
on the high altar, set on fire its woodwork, and wrapped 
in flame a kind of tabernacle wholly composed of canvas, 
pasteboard, and wood. In less than two minutes the 
altar, about twenty-three yards high and ten broad, was 
an inextinguishable bonfire. 

“'The advance of the fire was even more rapid than the 
panic of the audience. When the fire had flown from 
the altar to the roof, the whole pack of devotees rushed 
to the principal door. Those near the lateral doors 
were able to escape at the first alarm; others, and par- 
ticularly the men, gained the little door of the sacristy ; 

> 





* A moment’s reflection may show that there is nothing more absurd 
or fanatical in corresponding with the Virgin through a post-office than 
through a confessional or a wooden image. If such imposture is detest- 
«ble in a half-civilized country like Chili, how can we characterize the 
Mariolatrous rites witnessed in Christian England ? 

? 





and lastly, those near the chief outlets forced their way 
through the throng, even still struggling to get in, and, 
indeed, part of which did get in, even in the face of the 
fire, stimulated by the desire of obtaining a good place, 
which on this occasion meant a good place to die in. 
Then the flames, having crept along the whole roof, and 
consequently released the lamps of oil and liquid gas 
from the cornices to which they were strung, a rain of 
liquid blue-fire poured down upon the entangled throng 
below. 

«“ A new and more horrible conflagration broke out 
then in the dense living mass, appalling the affrighted 
gaze with pictures tenfold more awful than those wherein 
the Catholic imagination has laboured to give an idea of 
the tortures of the damned. In less than a quarter of 
an hour about two thousand human beings had perished, 
including many children, but very fewmen. Although 
many heroic men performed prodigies of daring and 
strength, in tearing some from the death-grasp of the 
phalanx of death that choked the door, in some cases 
literally tearing off their arms without being able to ex- 
tricate them, the number of the saved through this 
means fell short of fifty. More than five hundred per- 
sons of our highest society have perished, the greater 
part young girls of fifteen to twenty years. One 
mother has perished with her five daughters. Two- 
thirds of the victims were servants, and there are many 
houses in which not one woman has escaped. Several 
houses have been noted by the police as empty, all their 
inhabitants having perished. 

“The people think of nothing but the victims and their 
obsequies. All, with one voice, demand the demolition 
of the ruinous walls of the fatal temple, and the offering 
of a monument to the dear memory of the martyrs. The 
municipal body solicited this by the medium of a com- 
mission, on the 12th, and the government is resolved on 
compliance.* Resistance is threatened on the part of 
the clergy; but such exasperating and indecorous folly 
would infallibly call forth a general rising of the popu- 
lace. 

“ During the last week the tribunals and the govern- 
ment itself have suspended their labours. The people 
only weep, and their public writers could only offer tears 
to the nation’s mourning. 

“The suddenness with which the fire spread was 
awful. In a moment the gorgeous church was in a 
sea of flame. Michael Angelo’s fearful picture of hell 
was there, but exceeded. Help was all but impossible. 
A Hercules might have strained his strength in vain 
to pull one from the serried mass of frenzied wretches, 
who, piled one ‘above another, ‘as they climbed to reach 
the air, wildly fastened the grip of death upon any one 
escaping, in order that they might be dragged out with 
them. ‘Those who longed to save them were doomed to 
bear the most harrowing sight that ever scared human 
eyeballs; to see mothers, sisters, tender and timid 
women, dying that dreadful death that appals the stout- 
est heart of man, within one yard of salvation—within 
one yard of men who would have given their lives over 
and over again for them! It was maddening; the 
screaming and wringing of hands for help, as the re- 
morseless flames came on and on; and then—save when 
some already dead with fright were burnt in ghastly 
indifference—their horrible agony, some in prayer, some 
tearing their hair and battering their faces ! 

“Women seized in the embrace of the flames were 





* The idolatrous temple has since been razed to the ground. Itis a 
curious coincidence that Pope Pius rx, by whom the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was first raised to be an article of faith, spent 
some of his early years as a priest in Chili, 
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geen to undergo a transformation as though by some 
optical illusion: first dazzlingly bright, then horribly 
lean and shrunken up, their black statues rigidly fixed 
in a writhing attitude. 

“The fire, imprisoned by the immense thickness of the 
walls, had devoured every combustible by ten o'clock ; 
then, defying the sickening stench, people came to look 
for their lost ones. 

“Oh! what a sight the fair placid moon looked down 
upon! Close-packed crowds of distorted forms, wearing 
the fearful expression of the last pang—the ghastly phalanx 
of black statues, twisted in every variety of‘agony, stretch- 
ing out their arms, as imploring mercy; and then, of 
the heap that had choked up the door, multitudes of the 
lower parts wholly untouched, and some all a shapeless 
mass, but with one arm or foot unscathed. ‘The silence, 
after those piercing screams were hushed in death, was 
terrible. It was the silence of the ‘grave, unbroken 
but by the bitter wail or fainting cry. Two thousand 
souls had passed through that ordeal of fire to the judg- 
ment seat of God. 

‘“‘ Heroic acts of sublime daring have not been want- 
ing. Enduring gratitude has been excited in every 
Chilian heart by the gallant efforts of Mr. Nelson, 
minister of the United States, his countryman Mr. 
Meiggs, and several other foreigners. There were 
generous men who defied the fury of the flames to save 
lives; and some of them died martyrs to their noble 
hearts. An Englishman or an American, it is unknown 
which, was seen rushing through the flames, to seize in 
his powerful arms a lady, stride with her a little way, 
and then—his hair in a blaze, and choked with smoke— 
to fall back into the volcano, never to rise again! A 
young lady named Orella, having in vain implored some 
bystanders, on her knees, to save her mother, rushed in, 
and shortly afterwards miraculously issued forth bear- 
ing her glorious load. A young lady named Solar, just 
before the smoke suffocated her, had the presence of 
mind to knot her handkerchief round her leg, so that 
her corpse might be recognised. 

“ As for the priests, when the fire broke out, and people 
were escaping by the sacristy, they blocked the door 
to devote themselves the more undisturbedly to saving 
their gimcracks. The list of things saved makes one’s 
blood run cold. What the priests saved, what they 
have put away in cigar-shops and the houses in front, 
are a gilt image, some wooden saints, a sacred sofa 
or two, some books, chalices, silver candlesticks, and a 
great deal of sacred matting and carpeting. 

“ After saving their trash, these specimens of the good 
shepherds that give their lives for their sheep fled 
away in company with the owls and bats that in- 
fest the ancient walls, except that one priest favoured 
the agonized victims with his absolution, and Ugarte 
requested them to die happy, because they would go 
direct to Mary. They then forsook the scene; and on 
that awful night, when fainting women and desperate 
men strewed the streets, and writhing forms, that a few 
hours ago were graceful and beautiful maidens, moaned 
and died in chemists’ shops, not a priest was to be seen 
to whisper a word of Christ’s comfort to the dying ear, 
or hold the precious crucifix before the glazing eye. 

“No,not so; for the priest of nature was there: woman, 
a ministering angel in the dark hour, tended and soothed 
as usual. One young lady, God bless her! tore up all her 
under-clothing to make bandages, and bound up the 
wounds as only woman can. All this awful night the 
only thing that reminded one of the clergy was the in- 
cessant tolling of bells, about the only thing they could 
do to increase the horrors of the occasion. 








“ This being the third time that this church has filled 
our homes with weeping, all, with one voice, demand 
that it never should be rebuilt; but the priests, foolishly 
defiant and despotic as ever, threaten to let off their 
miserable medizeval popguns at those they term ‘ the 
sacrilegious alienators of holy ground. ‘Their audacity 
has even led them to attempt an appeal to violence. On 
the 11th, they appeared on the scene to take possession 
of the blackened ruins, and insult public opinion by 
droning masses for the souls whose bodies they had 
destroyed; but the sentinels drove them off with the 
butt ends of their muskets. The public contempt and 
horror of these priests increase with their insolence 
and inhumanity. 

“They preach that the irreparable loss of somany of 
the fairest and most virtuous of Christ’s virgins and ma- 
trons, is a special mercy and miracle of Mary, who wished 
to take them at once without delay to her bosom. One 
monster exults openly at that which has stamped 
eternal grief and horror on our hearts, ‘because Chili 
wanted a supply of saints and martyrs.’ ” 

Some few children were saved by being passed over 
the heads of adults to the doorway, and thence into the 
open air; but as for the adults, they were so tightly 
jammed as almost to preclude even the faintest idea of 
rescue. Whilst the crushing was at its greatest, some 
persons were, however, got out in a way that is sugges- 
tive of the manners and avocations of the Chilian gaucho 
or herdsman. Not merely in Chili, but in many other 
parts of the South American continent as well, it is the 
custom to catch and secure wild cattle and horses by 
noosing them in a coiled rope thrown by a man on horse- 
back with great dexterity. This rope, called a lasso, has 
one end attached to the rider’s saddle-girth, in such 
manner, that when the noose has seized and run tight, 
the horseman, urging his steed to a gallop, brings the 
noosed beast sharply up with a jerk, and prostrates it 
upon the ground. Now, during the conflagration, it 
seems, according to one account, that a gaucho on horse- 
back, and with lasso in hand, as usual, was passing the 
church door of La Compania. Looking in, he saw the 
calamity—how pcople were wedged beyond their own 
power to escape—whereupon he cast his lasso, seized a 
small group of the burning victims, and, urging his steed 
to a gallop, pulled them out by main force. Repeating 
the cast a second timc, however, the lasso broke, and 
nothing remained for the poor sufferers but to die. 

Fortunately there is no great probability of such a 
catastrophe occurring amongst ourselves. In these 
islands, although people often do many inconsiderate 
things, we are not so inconsiderate as to mingle 
thousands of lamps, cach fed with a dangerous fluid, in 
the midst of muslin hangings extended along the whole 
expanse of a vaulted ceiling. Nevertheless, much remains 
to be done, even here, in respect of supplying due means 
of rapid egress to a crowd confined in a building on 
fire.* The Santiago catastrophe is, however, exceptional 





* Other thoughts suggested by the catastrophe we prefer to give in the 
words of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” (Feb. 6th, 1864) :—‘‘The doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception—which, in defiance of its own ecclesiastical. 
traditions, Rome has lately developed into an article of faith—has its 
moral, or, a8 most people think, its immoral side. It is the most powerful 
doctrine which has ever been invented for working on the physico- 
religious emotions of women, An hysterical doctrine will never be with- 
out a crowd of female devotees. The month of Mary is but the revival of 
the mystical orgies of Cybele. We are not going to say that the con- 
flagration of Santiago was a visible judgment of the majesty of Heaven, 
offended at this audacious development of Christian truth; because, had 
it been God’s purpose to punish doctrinal sacrilege, it is to be presumed 
that he would have selected doctors, and cardinals, and popes as ex- 
amples of the evils of Mariolatry. Rome certainly deserved, if it were a 
mere question of human deserts, the doom of the Cities of the Plain 
rather than the miserable women of Santiago, But Chili was exactly 
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wholly. It was an awful sacrifice, how heart-rending 
none may know save those whose desolate homes 
silently manifest the desolation wrought. One gentle- 
man, according to latest accounts, having lost his wife 
and five daughters, died himself, next day, unable to bear 
up against the shock. 

After having dwelt upon a terrible accident such as 
this, the mind naturally seeks for consolation in ima- 
gining some prospective good that may be reasonably 
anticipated to flow out of it. The Santiago holocaust of 
two thousand human beings was a terrible price to pay ; 
but the occasion having past—the deed being irrevocable 
—let us, at least, hope that it may be a means, under 
God, of awakening a purer state of religious feeling than 
that characterized by the mummeries in the church of 
La Compania. 





THE PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘Towarps the close of last year it was announced that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was dethroned, and soon 
after that another patriarch reigned in his stead. Con- 
trasting the excitement always produced by the acces- 
sion of a new Pope, it seems at first strange that so 
little attention is attracted by the election of the supreme 
ecclesiastic of the Eastern Church. Not only is the 
event scarcely noticed throughout Europe, but even in 
the Greek Church itself the matter is regarded as of 
little importance. It is a strange contrast, indeed, from 
times when the election of a new patriarch to the see of 
Byzantium, one of the loftiest objects of human ambition, 
stirred the Church and shook the whole civilized world. 
‘lo show the reasons of this contrast, and to explain how 
the event and the office itself have dwindled to compara- 
tive insignificance, may be interesting and instructive. 

That the reader may know the actual state of things, 
I begin by giving the names of those who have held the 
office of Patriarch within the last quarter of a century. 
The list is given from my own personal recollection of 
these changes in my native city of Constantinople, and 
in the Church to which I formerly belonged :— 

LIST OF PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From a.p. 1837 to a.p. 1863. 
Date of 
Ascension, 

A.D. 
1837 a eo 
1810 Died . 
1841 Dethroned . 
1843 Dethroned . 
1844 Died... 
1845 Dethroned . 
1847 Dethroned . 

» oe «@ = 2 Died . 

‘ae 2 Dethroned . 
1855 Dethroned . 
1859 Dethroned . 


Date of Death 
or Dethronement. 
A.D. 
1810 
1841 
1813 
18-44 
1845 
1847 
1850 
1853 
1855 
13859. 
1863 


Name. 


Gregory v1, Metropolitan of Serras . . 
Anthimos 1 Kyzieus . 
Germanos I Dereon . 
Anthimos 11 Nicomedia . 
Meletius Kyzicus . 
Anthimos 111 99 Ephesus . 
Anthimos rt, former Patriarch . 
Germanos 1 
Anthimos 111 9 
Cyril 1, Metropolitan of Byza 
Joachim ‘ Kyzicus . 

The patriarch who has last ascended to the throne of 
Constantinople is Anthimos, Metropolitan of Amassia, 
the eleventh of the twelve thrones. 

It is startling to think that, during the period of 
twenty-five years, there have been twelve patriarchs. 
Not one of all the Constantinopolitan. patriarchs has 
kept the throne longer than five years. Few of them, 
it will be observed, have ceased to rule in the course of 
nature, but most hxve been dethroned by the Sultan. 
The words spoken to the woman of Samaria at the well, 
“that she had had five husbands, and now the one she 





the place where this particular doctrine was likely to be welcomed with 
frenzied orgies. * * * The Virgin’s post-office is not so mucha thing 
to be laughed at, as an offence against social order. The religion which 
it represents is in the scale of morals not one whit better than African 
fetichism.” “Eternal disgrace is stamped on a system which must be 
directly charged with the guilt of this crime.” 
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had was not her husband,’ might be very appropriately 
applied to the ever-changing patriarchs of this city. 
Hence many have wished that this patriarchal throne 
were entirely done away with, and a synod established in- 
stead, out of which some hope of better government and 
general improvement might arise for the degraded 
Eastern Church. It may perhaps be remembered, that 
in the time of Peter the Great, the patriarchate of the 
Russian branch of the Greek Church was done away 
with, and a synod established in its plate. The same is 
now the case in Free Greece. But over the Greeks of the 
Eastern Church in the Sultan’s dominions, the supre- 
macy of the civil power is absolute and unrestricted. 

The origin of this absolute supremacy is thus clearly 
stated in Stanley’s “ Eastern Church :’— 

“The centralization of the West, as displayed in the 
Papacy, is unknown tothe East. This, partly the result 
of the general tendencies just mentioned, has been en- 
couraged by the difference of historical circumstances 
in the relations of the heads of the respective Churches. 
What Imperial Rome lost by the transfer of the seat of 
government to the East, the Byzantine Empire gained. 
What Papal Rome gained by the removal of a rival 
power and splendour, that the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople lost. As the Pope filled the place of the absent 
Emperors at Rome, inheriting their power, their pres- 
tige, the titles which they had themselves derived from 
the days of their paganism, so the Emperors controlled, 
guided, personified the Church at Constantinople. No 
one can read Eusebius’s description of the Council of 
Nicza without feeling that, amongst all who were then 
assembled in the hall, none occupied the same pre- 
eminence as the Emperor Constantine. Justinian and 
Theodora, great as they were in legislating for the 
empire, exercised a hardly less important influence in 
their determination, not only of the discipline but of the 
doctrines of the Church; and what Constantine and Jus- 
tinian began has been continued by the great potentates 
who have ever since swayed the destinies.of the Oriental 
hierarchy. In Constantinople itself the Sultan still 
exercises the right which he inherited from the last of 
the Csars; and the appointment and deposition of the 
patriarchs still place in his hands the government of 
the Byzantine Church—a power, no doubt, more scan- 
dalous and more pernicious in the hands of the Mussul- 
man than it was in the hands of the Christian despot, 
but not more decided and absolute.” 

The question sometimes occurs, How has the Eastern, 
or Greek Church, exercised so- trifling an influence on 
the general history of the world, compared with the 
Western, or Latin Church? The early subjection of 
the Church at Constantinople to the civil power partly 
explains the difference in the influence of the two 
Churches. The complete disruption of the Eastern 
Church, through the development of the Greek branch 
under the Russian power, is an equally impertant expla- 
nation. To the Greeks under the protection of the 
Czar, Moscow is as “a new Rome,” or “anew Con- 
stantinople.” The ancient glories of Kicff, the original 
seat of the Russian Primacy, have long been merged in 
the metropolitan cathedral which forms the heart of the 
Kremlin. It has been constantly the policy of the Czars 
to render the Russian Church independent of Constan- 
tinople. The Sultans, by depressing the Christian 
influence in their dominions, have been the unconscious 
helpers of Russian aggression. 

The Czar takes care that he is the supreme head of 
the Russian Church, and that there shall be none second 
to him. Hence, as already indicated, the suppression of 
the Patriarchate, and the nominal subordination of all 
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ecclesiastical rule to the Holy Synod. In Turkey, on 
the other hand, there is the Patriarch of Constantinople 
as nominal head of the old Greek Church; but he is 
the powerless tool and creature of the infidel Porte. The 
great Russian Church, as well as that of Free Greece, the 
Nestorians, and other offshoots of the original Eastern 
Church, owe no respect to the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople. This division explains how the Eastern Church 
has had so little influence compared with the Western. 

The Russian province, though raised to the dignity 
of a patriarchate in 1589, is now ruled by the “ Most 
Holy Governing Synod,” a body to which the patri- 
archal authority was transferred in 1721. The consti- 
tution of the synodis dependent on the will of the 
emperor, signified through a royal commissioner called 
the Ober Procuror ; it consists at present of six bishops 
and two archpriests, nominated by the Czar. 

The Church is distributed imto fifty-two episcopal 
dioceses, including the province of Georgia, which is 
ruled under the synod by an exarch, or metropolitan, 
having authority over three other bishops. With this 
exception, the titles of metropolitan and archbishop are 
purely nominal, the diocesan bishops being responsible 
directly to the governing synod. 

The immense power obtained by Russia in working 
upon the religious enthusiasm of its subjects, shows how 
the influence of a United Greek Church might yet be 
brought to bear upon the political history and destiny 
of the world. This cannot be, however, so long as a 
Mohammedan power is paramount at Constantinople. 

How the Patriarchs of Constantinople are elected we 
now proceed to describe. In theory, as we have seen, 
the object is to perpetuate the complete subjection of the 
Christian influence to the Porte. But in order to 
understand part of what follows, it is to be remembered 
that appointments in Turkey are dependent more on 
piastres than on policy. 

_Any metropolitan who has influence with a pasha, 
and who has plenty of money at command, may aspire 
to have the Patriarch dethroned and himself elected to 
succeed him, some millions of piastres shifting hands in 
the various stages of the process. The oftener the 
process is repeated, so much the better, as money is 
again thrown into circulation. This is one reason of the 
frequent changes in the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The “presents” that are made on such occasions are 
not regarded as vulgar bribes, any more than were the 
judicial compliments in England in the days before 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. Public morality in Moham- 
medan Turkey, it can be understood, comes short by 
two or three centuries of that of Christian England. 
The education of nations requires time, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. When any of the other 
Patriarchs, viz., of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
are duly installed in their office, they remain Patriarch 
for life, except of course any act of their own disentitles 
them from keeping it. It is otherwise in Constantinople. 

At the death or dethronement of a Patriarch, the 
metropolitan or archbishop, who is endeavouring to fill 
the vacant throne, must begin by securing protectors, 
who must have great influence in the Turkish court. 
These protectors arrange all matters with the Sultan, 
and a synod is appointed to be held. This synod 
consists of all the metropolitans, the chief men of 
the nation, and the representatives of all the principal 
merchants or tradesmen. On some day appointed, this 
great synod will meet, and on the same day a messenger 
from the Sultan will bring an order or “ firman” con- 
taining the following formula :—“ Since the Patriarch 
is dead (or dethroned), for this reason all the metro- 





politans, the chief men of the nation, the representatives 
of all the principal tradesmen, have been called, in order 
to choose p fit Patriarch, one faithful to the Sultan, and 
favourable to the Christian subjects of his Majesty. 
His Majesty does not wish the throne to be vacant for 
any length of time, therefore wishes the Patriarch to 
be chosen at once.” 

The synod being gathered together in thelarge drawing- 
room of the Patriarchate, the messenger reads this “fir- 
man:” after which, one of the metropolitans offers a prayer 
for thelong life of the Sultan. The same metropolitan then 
makes a short speech, in which “he hopes that the 
fittest person will be chosen to fill the sacred office, one 
who will both be favourable to the Sultan, and also do 
his duty towards the Church ; and it appears to him that 

(naming the one who is expected to be chosen), 
is the most fit person they can find to hold such an 
office.” The person being elected, does not attend this 
synod, but remains at home. After this speech, every 
one present exclaims in one voice, three times, that “ He 
is worthy” (déwc). This being said, the election is 
considered over. 

Three metropolitans are then chosen by all the mem- 
bers present, to go and make known the welcome 
tidings to the future Patriarch, telling him “that the 
whole body of the Church, and all the nation, in accord- 
ance with the good-will of the Sultan, have elected him 
Patriarch.” When they have made this announcement 
to him, and saluted him, they accompany him to the 
Patriarchate, and conduct him to a private room kept 
for the purpose, it being impossible for him to take his 
proper place in the palace until he has been to the 
Porte, visited the Sultan, and returned to the church 
of the patriarchal palace. 

The custom of being presented to the Sultan be,sore 
assuming office is of very ancient date. Formerly, it 
was usual for the Sultan to make the new Patriarch 
a present of a thousand gold coins. This custom had, 
however, been abolished for more than two hundred 
years, and was only re-established in the year 1853, but 
with this difference, that instead of the Sultan making 
the Patriarch a present, the Patriarch has to pay to the 
Porte a large sum of money. 

The Patriarch, now on horseback, accompanied by all 
the metropolitans also on horseback, the priests, deacons, 
guards of the Patriarchate on foot, makes his way to 
the Porte, at which place he is met by the vizier, who 
congratulates the Patriarch, and says, “ His Majesty the 
Sultan has been pleased to appoint you Patriarch of 
the Greek Church,” etc., ete. He then presents an 
autograph “ berati” from the Sultan to the new Patri- 
arch. This gives him universal power over the whole 
of his church and nation. As soon as the Patriarch 
receives the “ berati,” he kisses it, touches his forehead 
with it, as a great act of reverence, and makes a speech, 
to the effect that he will always be faithful to the Sultan, 
and fulfil his duty as much as lies in his power. After 
this the vizier orders the Patriarch to sit down, and to 
partake of the “chibouk” and coffee. While enjoying 
this, a caique (boat) is prepared to take the Patriarch 
to the palace of the Sultan. He is accompanied by his 
secretary and two officers of the Porte. When arrived 
there, he is at once conducted to the reception-room of 
the palace, where the Sultan awaits him. As soon as 
the Patriarch enters the room, he bows on his knees 
three times in advancing towards the Sultan, and when 
he gets near him he kisses the ground on which the 
Sultan stands. When he rises, the Sultan advises him 
what to do, and then the master of ceremonies places 
upon him the Patriarchal Order of the Sultan. The 
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Patriarch then expresses a few words of thanks, and 
leaves the room, as he entered it, bowing on his knees 
three times before the Sultan. He then re-enters the 
caique, and returns to the palace of the Porte, to the 
vizier. A royal horse prepared in costly array here 
awaits him, also a part of the troops, horsemen and 
infantry, who salute the Patriarch, and accompany him 
from the Porte to the Patriarchate. 

Arriving here, a religious display awaits him. At the 
door of the Church of the Patriarchate stand the priests, 
dressed in their “stoles,” and also the Metropolitan of 
Heraclea, who holds in his hands a costly “ pateritsa ” 
or sceptre. When the Patriarch draws near the prin- 
cipal door of the church, they put upon him the 
Mandyas, Epitrachelion, and Omophorion. The Metro- 
politan of Heraclea then approaches him, presents him 
with the sceptre, and says, “Take this sceptre, and 
govern and direct the Church of God, by a pure life, 
justice, and custom.” 

The custom of the Metropolitan of Heraclea present- 
ing the sceptre to the Patriarch has been in vogue 
since the time of Constantine the Great; for before that 
time, as is well known, Constantinople was only a 
bishopric, and was under the subjection of the higher 
dignitary of Heraclea. 

As soon as the Patriarch receives the sceptre, the 


Metropolitan kisses his hand, and they all march with | 
great pomp to the midst of the church. The singers | 


sing a beautiful anthem, and then the Patriarch blesses 
the whole of the people present. The metropolitans of 
Heraclea and Ephesus then take hold of the Patriarch 
by each arm, and raise him to the throne of St. Andrew. 
This being done, the church service for the occasion 
commences, at the end of which a sermon is preached, 
and the autograph “berati” of the Sultan read over. 
Another anthem being sung, the Patriarch again blesses 
the people, and leaves the church. This church of the 
Patriarchate contains two very ancient relics: one, a 
picture of the Virgin Mary, composed entirely of mosaic 
work; and the other, a portion of the pretended column 
to which our Saviour was tied when scourged by the 
order of Pilate. They are kept on the right-hand side 
of the Iconastisis in the Holy of Holies. The Patriarch 
is afterwards accompanied to the large drawing-room 
of the Patriarchate by the metropolitans, and is con- 
ducted to his proper place on the throne by them. 
He is then congratulated by the officers of the Porte 
present; and his hand kissed by the metropolitans, 
priests, and deacons, who in return are blessed by him. 
Plenty of refreshments are prepared, which are now 
partaken of. This over, the officers of the Porte receive 
costly presents, which make the poor metropolitans 
think how much money they will be obliged to send 
to the new Patriarch on the morrow, in order to enable 
him to meet all these necessary but great expenses. 

The Patriarch is now considered fully initiated in his 
new Office, and at once commences his work, by sending 
Encyclic epistles to all the metropolitans or archbishops, 
bishops, and others, announcing to them his ascension 
to the Patriarchal throne of Constantinople. This is 
done in order for them to offer their obedience to him, 
and to send the money that it is appointed for each of 
them to pay to him, and which the new and encumbered 
Patriarch finds so needful just at present. Of course, 
the poor flocks of all these metropolitans are the real 
sufferers, as it is from them that such money is collected. 
Thus the installation of every new Patriarch is a heavy 
burden on the people, forming one of the many oppres- 
sive grievances of the Greek Church in its subjection to 
Mohammedan supremacy. 
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Vurieties, 


Dante Festivat.—The sixth centenary of the birth of Dante 
is to be celebrated in May, 1865, at Florence. The Munici- 
pality of that city has issued an address to Italians, appealing 
to their patriotism to honour the great poet of their country 
by a worthy commemoration. 


Tue Worp or Gop.—God hath left unto us and ordained 
that we should hear his holy Word. This Word is the true 
manna: it is the bread which came down from heaven: it is 
the key of the kingdom of heaven: it is the savour of life unto 
life : it is the power of God unto salvation. Init God showeth 
unto us his might, his wisdom, his glory. By it he will 
be known of us; by it he will be honoured of his creatures. 
Whatsoever truth is brought unto us contrary to the Werd of 
God, it is not truth, but falsehood and error : whatsoever honour 
done unto God disagreeth from the honour required by his 
Word, it is not honour unto God, but blasphemy: as Christ 
saith, “In vain they worship me, teaching for doctrines men’s 
precepts.” No force shall be able to decay God’s Word. The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. Cities shall fall; 
kingdoms shall come to nothing; empires shall fade away as 
the smoke; but the truth of the Lord shall continue for ever. 
Burn it, it will rise again; kill it, it will live again; cut it 
down by the root, it will spring again. There is no wisdom, 
neither understanding, nor counsel against the Lord.—Bishop 
Jewell. 


Foo1s’ Monry.—On the occasion of settling the affairs of a 
deceased member of the Benazet family, it transpired that the 
average clear profits of their contract for the gaming-houses of 
Baden is 1,200,000 francs per annum. The gaming-houses at 
Aix-les-Bains, suppressed in 1857 by Count Cavour, gave 
M. Bias, the contractor, a clear annual profit of 1,000,000 
francs. 


Soctat IMPROVEMENT OF British WorkKMEN.—It is within 
the last two centuries that British workmen have acquired 
such skill in almost every department; that British manufac- 
tures have obtained so high a character, and secured the pre- 
ference in almost every market; and that British ships, carry- 
ing forth our productions to every country in the globe, have 
poured upon us in return the wealth and merchandise of every 
clime. Considering these things, it might have been expected 
that the working classes should have risen to a corresponding 
place in the social scale. It is an undoubted fact that they 
have not obtained that place. They have no direct voice as 
yet in the government of the country; their houses are fre- 
quently of a most miserable kind; and it is only within the 
last few years that attention has been turned to the necessity 
of so providing for the healthfulness of districts where they 
cluster, as to prevent their being mowed down in scores and 
hundreds by the ravages of disease.—Blaikie’s “ Better Days 
Sor Working People.” 


Ice ror DiputHerta.—-A correspondent of an American 
journal vouches for the efficacy of ice as a cure for diphtheria, 
croup, and all ordinary inflammation of the throat: The man- 
ner of application is as follows :—“ Break up a small lump of 
ice in a towel, and put the pieces into a bowl. Take a position 
slightly inclined backwards, either in a chair or on a sofa. 
Proceed for half an hour, with a tea-spoon, to feed yourself with 
small lumps of ice, letting them dissolve slowly in the back 
part of the mouth or the entrance of the throat. A single 
such application will often break up a common ste throat, 
which otherwise would have a course of two or three days. In 
case of a bad sore throat, use the ice frequently and freely. In 
case of ulceration or diphtheria, keep a small lump of ice con- 
stantly in the mouth.” 


Fist} ConsumptTion.—The quantities sold in London within 
the year 1862 were these :—Half a million and upwards of cod- 
fish were disposed of at Billingsgate, 25,000 of mackerel, up- 
wards of 100,000,000 of soles, 35,000,000 of plaice, 200,000,000 
of fresh haddocks, while the number of sprats could hardly be 
estimated. Coming to shellfish, there were 40,000 lobsters 
consumed daily in England; of oysters upwards of 500,000,000 
a year were sold in Billingsgate ; while 50,000,000 of muscles, 
70,000,000 of cockles, and 300,000,000 of periwinkles were 
eaten in the year by the poorer portion of the London com- 
munity. There is upwards of £10,000,000 sterling of capital 
embarked in this branch of industry, and 240,000 brave and 
hardy men earn their livelihood by it.—Mr. Fenwick in the 
House of Commons. 





